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Public education has at least two major purposes, that of 
preparing for life and that of preparing one to carry on a live- 
lihood essential to economic independence. The first of these 
constitutes the training in ideals and attitudes essential for good 
citizenship while the other is developing knowledge, skills, and 
aptitudes for employment leading toward greater social and 
economic independence. 


This very individuality of education implies the need for 
complete and accurate clinical diagnoses of the individuals for 
purposes of classification and for a revelation of the potential- 
ities around which the program of training must evolve. 


No training or behavior is significant without being related 
to a social usefulness resulting in better social adaptation. 
Hence all education should have this as its goal. 


This is most essential when dealing with the exceptional 
group of children. Although democracy implies a social equal- 
ity this cannot be guaranteed until public education assumes 
the responsibility for educating all children and building ed- 
ucational programs commensurate with individual abilities and 
defects. Society depends upon the success with which the po- 
tentialities of childhood are conserved and utilized. 


Education for normal children, as well as exceptional chil- 
dren, should culminate in social competence. The foremost 
point of departure in approaching the problem of their educa- 
tion will be that of establishing the status of the social inde- 
pendence existing. The educational opportunities offered will 


* Read before the Division of Special Education, Central Ohio Teachers Association, 
Columbus, November |, 1940. 
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then be aimed at ameliorating the subnormal condition. This 
degree of social competence may be influenced by mental level 
or by physical crippling. In either case the initial problem for 
education becomes a social one and the only logical one for con- 
sideration if exceptional children are to occupy a place better 
in the social order and make their contribution, however small, 
or large, it may be. 


Psychological research, and especially that which has 
been done in the field of mental deficiency has, indeed, revealed 
the inadequacy of the psychometric examination in understand- 
ing completely the exceptional child for purposes of treatment. 
The problem is more basic than merely mental age and I. Q. 
Recent studies bear this out citing the many individuals of low 
intelligence who are making good adjustments in society and 
causing no social concern, while many others of similar mental 
age levels are confined in institutions for the mentally incom- 
petent for life. The difference lies in the degree of social com- 
petence, or the degree to which they are able to manage their 
own affairs, which is the initial and foremost criterion of men- 
tal incompetence. Similarly, there are many other types of 
exceptional children who make high scores in psychometric tests 
but show inferior social competence for reasons of handicaps 
present. Hence, the initial clinical diagnosis of exceptional 
children must go beyond the traditional psychometric examin- 
ation if the work can proudly be called psychological. 


For many years science has been attempting to analyze 
human behavior, to understand the growth, development and 
function of structure; to explore the mental life, to ascertain 
the components of the intellect and to define intelligence. This 
struggle for truth has yielded a vast amount of detailed infor- 
mation relative to an individual’s physical health, skills, emo- 
tions, aptitudes, personality, education; and also has studied 
intellectual life relative to reasoning, judgment, concentration, 
attention, memory, learning, perception and other attributes 
that constitute much of the psychological literature, experimen- 
tation and textbooks. 

These various elements of human life are useful only in 
their integrated functioning in assisting the individual to as- 
sume responsibility for his personal needs and actions in an 
organized and competitive society. As the average individual 
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grows chronologically and physically he also matures mentally. 
As a child so grows and develops, these physical and mental 
increments show themselves in progressive changes in social 
competence which reflect the interactions of the individual in 
his environment. In infancy and early childhood social com- 
petence or social maturity is reflected in self-help; at adolescence 
in self-direction; and in adult life responsibility for self com- 
pletely as well as assumption of responsibility for others. An 
individual who lacks this social competence is then incapable of 
keeping pace with normal children of his age, or, if an adult, 
incapable of maintaining himself independently in a competitive 
society. It is this social criterion which must be first and 
foremost in understanding and treating any individual, child 
or adult, who tends to be a potential social liability. Likewise, 
there can be no other reason for us to be concerned about the 
training of exceptional children whatever be the classification. 
Having an initial orientation relative to the degree of social 
independence, one then can individualize or specialize training 
accordingly, reducing the social deficiencies as much as possible 
and expanding the aptitudes for greater competence. This 
knowledge concerning the child must precede the training or 
the program is aimless and the results dubious, since all educa- 
tion and resulting behavior should have a social import to be 
significant. 

In dealing with exceptional children in the training for so- 
cial maturity, there are barriers of limitation depending upon 
the type and degree of physical handicap and also the degree of 
mental defect among the subnormal. These defects, physical 
and mental, or both, tend to offer the explanation for the ex- 
isting social underfunctioning, and thus deserve the most care- 
ful consideration of the clinical psychologist, as well as the 
physician, in understanding each child. This information is 
not found in the psychologist’s report which briefly states 
psychometric findings. 

The question may well be asked: how might one know an 
individual’s degree of social competence? How might we meas- 
ure such a criterion? Answers to these inquiries call for a brief 
recapitulation of philosophical considerations underlying the 
concept of social maturation. 

The following aims to present briefly a restatement ot 
this philosophical background of social maturation. 
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This modern age, especially the past quarter-century, has 
seen great strides in scientific research. All scientific methods 
that are available have been utilized in attempting to unfold 
and reveal explanations for certain psychological phenomena,— 
some almost mysterious in their manifestations. The result has 
been a greater understanding of our physical and psychological 
world—our environment and how to make the desirable mod- 
ifications that aid in human adjustment. Every effort is being 
made to find the elements that compose our physical world, 
intricate though they be. Physics, chemistry, astronomy, med- 
icine and other sciences have greatly changed the environment 
of the past generation by either removing certain obstacles from 
it or adding new ones to it. Such and more spell progress in 
scientific research. 


The human individual is a most complex phenomenon -which 
has not escaped the scrutiny of experimentation and research. 
The ever increasing importance for a greater amount of scientific 
information concerning behavior and all of its variable ram- 
ifications have been and will continue to be the problems of 
psychology and psychological research. The diversity of be- 
havior within the same individual, or group of individuals, will 
forever supply data for scientific psychological investigations. 
Vast amounts of information have already been accumulated 
relative to the human diversities in physical measure of height 
and weight, physiological structures and their functions, in- 
telligence, personality, education and general adjustment, and 
the like. This information has resulted in providing us with a 
fairly accurate notion of what an average individual consists. 


Why do people differ from each other? What forces are 
operating to produce these differences? These questions and 
others have dominated the thought of many scientists inter- 
ested in heredity and environment. 


The child begins his existence as a single fertilized germ 
cell which has been formed by the union of two original germ 
cells under favorable conditions, one from each parent. What 
the child is at various stages of life is determined jointly by 
the biological material from which it comes and by the nature 
of the conditions in which it develops. At birth he is already 
a highly organized biological unit containing a multitude of 
potentialities. 
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This prenatal development has been studied by many, and 
the research has shown that the maturational development is 
systematic and progressive. Certain regular changes are def- 
initely noted after the first week of gestation, first month, sixth 
month and the ninth month. Since birth is only another step 
in the progressive development, certain behavior patterns re- 
sulting from progressive maturation are also in evidence at 
that time. These are noted with most normal children and 
vary slightly within limits. The chief significance of birth, 
from a developmental or maturational point of view, is the in- 
troduction of the growing organism to environmental conditions 
not previously encountered. 

Although prenatally the stage was being set for the emer- 
gence of many behavior patterns, it is not until birth and dur- 
ing and after the first year that they are easily and system- 
atically observed. During this time the various receptors are 
brought into play, resulting in movement and exercise of struc- 
ture. As vision improves, grasping for objects, and reaching 
for familiar persons are being perfected. He learns to 
roll over, pull himself up and to stand; to utter sounds 
and perhaps even walk during the first year of life. These 
patterns then become the foundations on which more com- 
plicated behavioral patterns of maturation are built, result- 
ing in part from environmental stimulation which also becomes 
increasingly complex. Each stage in the development of be- 
havior is an outgrowth of an earlier stage. Thus, the newly 
born child embarks on the career of social maturation that con- 
tinues until maturity is reached. As a normal child increases 
chronologically he changes physically, mentally and then social- 
ly depending in part upon the degree and kind of environmental 
stimulation. With children who are not normal this matura- 
tional development does not proceed in such an orderly fashion 
because of possible obscure hereditary factors, trauma, disease, 
or even environmental deprivation. Doll has ably expressed 
this by stating that the biological endowment determines min- 
imum and maximum levels of maturation while environmental 
inheritance determines the expression within these limits. 

As a child emerges from his first year certain social de- 
velopments have taken place whereby he, during his second 
year, may develop more intricate patterns yet dependent on the 
initial ones. Similarly, as he enters the third year, certain 
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behavioral adjustments manifest themselves in increased go- 
cial independence which were not possible during the previous 
year. Thus a child grows, and develops, showing more and 
more self-sufficiency and an increasing domination of his en- 
vironment. 

As one views developing children, or even oneself retro- 
spectively, he notes that the first decade of life is characterized 
by considerable dependence on family; during the second de- 
cade, along with the drives concomitant with adolescence, there 
is a notable change toward social independence and self-asser- 
tion with a lessening amount of familial assistance; during the 
third decade of life he becomes quite self-sufficient with refer- 
ence to his personal and essential needs, and typically marries 
and assumes the responsibility for the needs of others. 

It is thus possible to observe this social behavior as it 
emerges and flourishes from birth through infancy, childhood, 
adolescence, maturity and senescence, and to note the quality 
of responses at each of these age levels as the social behavior 
becomes more perfected, more complex with age and later less 
effective due to age. 

He has long been interested in the study of the growth and 
development of children and especially as this growth results 
in behavior of social significance. He has long been interested 
in the nature and measurement of social competence which is 
the initial and foremost criterion of mental deficiency, and also 
the point of departure for the many problems associated with 
exceptional children. This criterion has been known by clini- 
cal psychologists and educators but so frequently overlooked 
or crowded out of the clinical diagnosis by the overwhelming 
emphasis on psychometry. The Binet test supplying the mental 
age and IQ is too frequently used as the criterion of incompe- 
tence when dealing with the retarded and that of competence 
when dealing with the normal and physically handicapped. 
It must be emphasized that this test does not measure or imply 
social incompetence but may at times explain the cause for it. 
The Department of Research of The Training School has for a 
prolonged period of time studied this problem of social growth 
under the direction of Dr. Doll. Just as there is the Binet 
scale for measuring certain mental abilities at progressive age 
levels there is also, now, a similarly formulated scale for meas- 
uring social competence or social age, known as The Vineland 
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Social Maturity Scale. This scale was developed by Doll and his 
staff over a period of several years. It is interesting to recall 
that the Binet scale also had its initia: introduction in this 
country at The Training School at Vineland. 

In developing this scale of maturity, an inventory of per- 
formances was taken of normal children at successive life ages. 
The performances observed and selected were those that seemed 
most crucial in differentiating one age from another in the de- 
velopment of social competence. The question was asked: what 
are the attainments in social behavior of a five year old child 
that distinguish him from the three or four year old child? 
Similarly, each life age level was examined from birth to age 
thirty of normal individuals whose social adjustments appeared 
adequate. Similarly, the inventory was made for feeble-minded 
subjects for successive mental age levels. In selecting these 
various social items certain major criteria were considered, in- 
cluding its universality in appearance, its time of emergence, 
its social significance, and others. 

When the data were tabulated it appeared that social com- 
petence might be considered in categories of performances. The 
following categories were finally adopted: (1) self-help (gen- 
eral, eating, dressing), (2) self-direction, (3) occupation, 
(4) communication, (5) locomotion, and (6) socialization. - 
Within each category there were items that represented progres- 
sive degrees of a similar activity depending on the life age level 
of the normal and the mental age level of the mentally deficient 
subjects. Only those items that most distinguished age levels 
within the categories were considered. The items were further 
refined so that they would be relatively independent of any 
specific influences such as sex, personality, socio-economic 
status, environmental opportunity or deprivation, and the like. 
Items were not included that appeared to be specific measures 
of intelligence, attitudes, skills, and other traits. Thus, this 
viewpoint assumed that the normal individual dominates, cap- 
italizes or utilizes his environmental opportunities in proportion 
to the degree of the biological and genetical development he has 
at a particular life age. 

After a careful statistical treatment of these data, the 
items were placed at various mean age levels in a progressive 
order according to difficulty, which also was according to life 
age, or age of emergence of the item in social development. 
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This Vineland Social Maturity Scale is patterned after 
the Binet scale and is a scientific instrument of precision 
and accuracy. This scale differs from the Binet in that 
it does not require the direct examination of the subject 
but may be administered by interviewing parents or some- 
one intimately familiar with the subject’s day by day life 
and performances. It is not an ability scale to measure 
potential, but a scale that measures the habitual performances 
of the individual in his everyday life, thus reflecting his actual 
social competence and not that for which he has the potential. 
The scale emphasizes the answer to the question “What does 
the individual do?” rather than “What can he do?” This inter- 
view technique thus permits the examination of subjects who 
cannot be adequately measured otherwise, including infants 
and young children, the low grade mentally deficient, the mental- 
ly disturbed, the mute, the enfeebled and individuals who are not 
accessible because of distance. 


According to the information obtained during the interview 
the examiner scores the item full credit (+), no credit (-), 
half-credit (44) according to the scoring methods statistically 
determined. The social score is the total number of points or 
credits obtained, and this score is then expressed in social units 
interpolated directly from the scale or read from a norm sheet. 
The social quotient is determined similarly to the intelligence 
quotient by dividing the social age by the life age and multiply- 
ing by one hundred. It was found that social maturity meas- 
ured on the scale does not increase on the average beyond 
twenty-five years, hence the divisor in calculating the social 
quotient for adults does not exceed twenty-five. 

This scale has many and varied uses and is of utmost 
value in the study and understanding of exceptional children. 
So many of the direct examinational methods are not applicable 
to individuals showing sensory or physical handicaps. After 
all, it is the social functioning of the individual that is most 
significant. The uniqueness of the exceptional child is not im- 
portant if it does not affect his relation to society in any way 
by inferior social competence. The emphasis should be the total 
child functioning in the social setting. Evaluation of this total 
picture should give one a greater understanding and conception 
of the education and treatment required for a happy, whole- 
some and profitable social adapation. 
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The Vineland Social Maturity Scale has an indispensable 
use in clinical diagnosis since so many problems referred to 
any clinic have the social import as the point of departure. 

A use of this scale may be illustrated in the following way. 
After the social competence level of each child has been ac- 
curately obtained by means of this scale, a training program 
may then be set up to remove the deficiencies and extend the 
expression of the aptitudes. These deficiencies may be viewed 
from the categorical point of view since social maturity lends ~ 
itself to these sub-divisions. 

If the child at school age shows a marked deficiency in 
self-help regarding his dressing, eating, bathing and toilet rou- 
tines, he undoubtedly shows inferior school readiness which 
must be overcome by more intensive home training before 
academic response will be favorable. Seldom is it the public 
school’s obligation to offer this training in self-help which real- 
ly is the responsibility of the home. Nevertheless, the school 
working in close cooperation with the home may do much in 
furthering growth in self-help. The adequate use of knife and 
fork may be taught directly or through the cafeteria, stressing 
socially accepted table etiquette. Through classes in elementary 
hygiene and physical education the essentials in the bathing 
routine may be taught by individualized training. Frequently, 
along with this, shaving, care of nails and general dressing 
neatness may be encouraged. The details of washing hands 
and face completely are taught with profit in the early school 
years, especially when home training and care have not been 
thorough. Through conference with home much may be sug- 
gested in the way of self-help training, especially in those cases 
where the child is being over-protected needlessly, which is 
quite common among the physically handicapped. 

In self-direction the school offers many and varied oppor- 
tunities to bring about growth. Actual handling of money, 
making change and making purchases, real or dramatized, may 
well be encouraged at the second to fourth grade. An analysis 
of the qualities of useful things purchased may be stressed, thus 
making for wiser spending of money. Qualities of materials 
may be stressed in early high school years through domestic 
science work or other related subjects, thus teaching how to 
spend and buy wisely. Health habits and self-care should be 
emphasized constantly through instruction, exhibits, medical 
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talks, posters, and so forth. Every opportunity possible in 
the school day should encourage the children to share in the 
directing of school affairs. This participation should not be 
limited to the few capable but should be extended to those who 
require this training the most and who will not be able to get 
it elsewhere. Each bit of responsibility assumed will stimulate 
one to assume more—thus improving his general self-direction 
culminating in improved social independence. Exceptional 
children require such training to build up a much needed self- 
confidence. 

It is not unusual to find children inadequately trained to 
spend time usefully. Referring to the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale this is covered in the occupational category. It emphasizes 
tasks involving manual manipulation as drawing, the handling 
of tools, creative work, and finally doing remunerative work. 
Also, the teaching and the assignment of simple routine house- 
hold tasks by actually doing them routinely develops a sense of 
responsibility. These are foundations essential to future oc- 
cupational adjustments required at more mature levels. Much 
of this may be taught through domestic science and the manual 
arts classes, especially built for the exceptional group in 
question. Schools having their own cafeterias offer splendid 
opportunities for training in household tasks of all kinds in- 
cluding cleaning, laundry, pressing, cooking, and so forth. These 
frequently serve as motivating factors encouraging academic 
progress for the somewhat non-academic minded child. 

Deficiency in the category of communication may be amel- 
iorated through extensive use of reading and writing for all 
social purposes including letter writing, social and busi- 
ness; the making of simple telephone calls; telegram writing; 
the reading of good materials at ability levels; encouraging the 
following of current events—all culminating in a better 
grasp of the _ individual’s environment. Reading and 
writing may be motivated by having children follow printed 
rules when doing things they enjoy most, for example, in oc- 
cupations. For most favorable results the program must be 
geared in relation to the handicap as well as the specific defi- 
ciency within the category. This also holds for deficiencies in 
any of the other categories of the scale. 

When the deficiency falls within the category of locomotion, 
the school and home must collaborate to help the child. If the 
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child is crippled thus hindering his moving about with ease, 
he should be permitted to do all he can for himself and not be 
held back through over-protection and sympathy on the part of 
the teachers and parents. He should be permitted to move a- 
pout in his environment to the fullest extent of his ability. Too 
frequently needless assistance and solicitude are accorded him. 
This training implies more than physical improvment through 
exercise and other physiotherapeutic measures to ease the handi- 
cap. The child si.culd be taught the geography of his own 
community, country and state so that he might go to these 
places when the degree of self-direction and dependability war- 
rant such travel. He should be taught the rudiments of safety 
education as well as respect for property and authority. He 
should be taught modes of travel, purchasing of tickets and ac- 
comodations, making preliminary arrangements, knowledge of 
direction, distances and time, all of which are helpful in allow- 
ing him to move about in his environment with greater ease 
and understanding. 


For various reasons children frequently show inferiority 
in their socialization or social participation as a part of their 
well rounded competence. This inability to play with others 
may have its explanation in faulty parental attitudes toward 
other children, as well as a lack of other children in the family 
or neighborhood with whom to play. In any event the school 
program can do much to broaden the interests and play apti- 
tudes of children. Kindergarten games as well as participa- 
tion in entertainments, dramatics and the like should be en- 
couraged among those children who appear inhibited rather 
than always stressed among the most extroverted children. 
Games involving a competitive spirit such as tag, hide and 
seek, marbles, hopscotch, ball, and the like might well be 
encouraged in the early kindergarten while later simple table 
games such as Checkers, Tiddlywinks, Dominoes and others. 
When children enter school without this play background they 
are not entirely prepared to share in the play activities con- 
comitant with pre-adolescent and adolescent stages of develop- 
ment. There are other by-products of character training in this 
social participation that are more important than merely learn- 
ing to play games. Much of this may be stimulated through 
various clubs in the school where the individual learns the 
value of responsibility in a social way by actual partici- 
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pation. It is this foundation on which the _ individual 
builds for future solidarity and independence. He is later ex. 
pected to live harmoniously with the group, to assume respon- 
sibility beyond his own needs, and contribute to the welfare 
of others. 


The school can do much by recognizing the deficiencies in 
social maturity and building programs of training for amelio- 
ration through special education. Much of this training must 
be specific while some may be incidental. In any event, it must 
be individualized and aimed toward improved social competence. 


The use of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale in the Special 
Classes of the Newark Public Schools, under the direction of 
Dr. Meta Anderson, is a notable effort to cope with the well rec- 
ognized social problem of exceptional children capitalizing the 
potentials that exist rather than lose all. There are undoubtedly 
many other similar attempts that are being carried out else- 
where with encouraging returns. 


Similarly, great things have been accomplished with insti- 
tutionalized children, especially the low grade mental deficients 
who for so long were considered “helpless and hopeless.” 


When one views the magnitude of the problem of special 
education and the relatively few, yet successful, active pro- 
grams in operation aimed at salvaging the potential, one is 
greatly encouraged. A motto applicable to the education of 
exceptional children might well be—“They can if we will.” 
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Department of Agriculture 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1940-41 


Henry E. Renne 
The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


The season last year was a very peculiar one indeed, with 
a cold rainy spring, and warm weather coming about two weeks 
late. The unusually hot dry summer was followed by a week of 
rainy days and then a severe storm which did considerable 
damage to some vegetables and fruits. 


Farming today, without a doubt, is attended by many more 
difficulties than ever before in the history of mankind. In an 
institution such as ours, where so many kinds of vegetables 
and fruits are grown, it seems that diseases and pests are mul- 
tiplied many times. In growing apples, for instance, we must 
contend with the codling moth and scab. Peaches are subject 
to oriental peach moth, curculio, leaf curl, and during a rainy 
season, such as last summer, a serious outbreak of brown rot. 
Beans are preyed upon by the Mexican bean beetle; peas by the 
pea aphis; corn by the corn-ear-worm and the corn-borer. Cu- 
cumbers, cantaloupes, watermelons, and squash find an enemy 
in the striped cucumber beetle, while tomatoes are endangered 
by the tomato aphis and tomato-horn-worm. Cabbage may 
have root maggot and cabbage worm; celery the celery blight; 
potatoes the potato bug and potato aphis, and so on almost in- 
definitely. Many times one becomes discouraged when weather 
conditions are unfavorable and sprays and dusts don’t seem to 
repel insects and diseases, but when we are able to get control 
of these diseases, we profit by our experience and are encour- 
aged to go on. 

The hay crop last year was exceptionally good and with 
the oats, which were sown as a nurse crop for some new hay, 
we harvested over thirty tons. This amount more than supplied 
our seven horses. 

Conditions were favorable for a number of other crops. 
Strawberries were excellent both in quality and quantity. We 
picked over 1600 quarts on the half-acre. We are raising the 
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Fairfax and Dorsett varieties. The onions harvested from one 
acre were tied in bundles of ten or twenty and hung up to dry. 
This eliminated much loss from spoiling. Carrots grew wel] 
and we were fortunate in being able to supply the cannery, over 


immediate needs, with enough to fill over 1000 jars. The same 
was true of beets. 


Last year we used the old varieties of sweet corn but this 
year we are planning to raise the new hybrids such as Gem 
Cross, Bantam, Vanguard, and Golden Cross Bantam. These 
varieties, two of which are yellow corn, show a great resistance 
to the corn-ear-worm and the corn-borer as well as having a 
fine flavor. 

The acreage of early tomatoes will be doubled this season. 
Late tomatoes do not bear as well as early ones and there is also 
the risk of having them frosted in early October. The Rutgers 
variety seems to suit our needs best so we plan to use these 
entirely. 

Out of one hundred twenty-five acres of farm land, thirty 
acres consist of orchards. We harvested about 700 bushels of 
Stayman, Rome Beauty, Grimes Golden, Paragon, and Winesap 
apples which were suitable for storage. In addition there were 
2000 bushels which were made into cider or used for other pur- 
poses before January 1, 1941. Cider was made three times a 
week during October and November and about 400 gallons of 
vinegar as well. The vineyard yielded about two tons of grapes 
which were used on the table and for excellent grape juice. 

The poultry department started about 5000 baby chicks 
last year, 3800 in the spring and 1200 during August. Chick 
mortality was below three percent. The use of the laying 
houses on the Ellis property has enabled us to give more floor 
space to our laying flocks and this has been a big factor in 
lowering mortality and increasing egg production. One hundred 
fifty turkeys were started in the spring and we lost very few of 
them. Our pullets reached a production of sixty percent during 
the year. 

The past winter has been devoted to the thinning of apple 
trees in the Ellis orchard. We took these out diagonally and 
are going to replace any trees missing among those left, with 
Staymans. This seems to be the variety most satisfactory for 
our use. There were about five hundred fifty trees in the Ellis 
orchard originally and we took out about fifty percent of them. 
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They were removed because they were so thick that growth was 
retarded, a thorough job of spraying was impossible, and their 
color was poor. 

Winter time affords us an opportunity to repair and over- 
haul all of our machinery, etc., also to clean and whitewash 
the barns. Of course, considerable time must be spent on the 
preparations for Christmas. Many trips were made to the 
woods for greens and Christmas trees. The boys made over 
seven hundred cedar wreaths and a number of stars, besides a 
thousand yards of laurel rope which was made by other mem- 
bers of the farm department. Considerable effort was devoted 
this winter to the repairing of roads all over the grounds. Some 
of the roads are badly in need of rebuilding or of an application 
of new tar; no doubt this can be taken care of this summer. 


Each spring we take samples of our soil to be tested for 
pH by the assistant County Agricultural Agent. The pH scale is 
used to measure acidity or alkalinity of soil. A reading of 
seven (7) is neutral and anything above would be alkaline and 
anything below acid. Most of our soils now test above six (6) 
which means they are very slightly acid. Lime applied to the 
soil raises the pH reading. Should our soils become below five 
(5), they would be too acid for best results with any crop. It 
might be said at this point that the service afforded farmers 
and institutions by our County Agricultural Agent, Mr. Francis 
A. Raymalay, and his assistant, Mr. Wilbur Runk, is very grati- 
fying indeed. Any one who does not make use of this office for 
information at any time is missing much that hinges on the 
success or failure of the farm. It was through these men that 
we were advised last summer to buy spinach, cabbage, and 
turnip seeds immediately. The prices of these seeds have now 
advanced tremendously, due to the European war. 

In the coming year we plan to use commercial mixed fertil- 
izers instead of buying materials and mixing our own. We are 
experimenting to determine which gives the best results. Fer- 
tilizers from two companies are to be tested on potatoes and 
tomatoes, and in this way costs can be compared with results. 

Domestic rye grass was sown as a cover crop last fall be- 
cause it develops a wonderful root growth which, when plowed 
down, is a source of adding humas to the soil. This is a fairly 
new grass in this country and it will be interesting to observe 
its effect on the soil when plowed under this spring. 
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About fifty Boysenberry plants have been bought this 
spring as an experiment. These are produced by crogs- 
ing blackberries, raspberries, and loganberries. Approximate] 
4500 cabbage plants are growing nicely in the hotbeds and 8000 
Rutgers tomato plants in the greenhouse. A nice lot of lettuce 
plants are also well started. 

The success of any farm depends to a great extent upon the 
interest shown by those employed to do the work. I feel cer- 
tain that much of our success has been due to the faithfulness 
and skill of the farm personnel. 
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Excerpts from The Writings of 
A. C. Rogers* 


Mental deficiency is a condition resulting from physical 
deficiency or impairment in the brain and nervous system which 
becomes manifest during the developmental periods of infancy 
and childhood, and is neither curable nor outgrowable, and is 
not to be confused with forms of pedagogic retardation from 
remedial causes. 


It follows from the foregoing that the diagnosis of mental 
defect is made by comparing the reactions of the patient to his 
surroundings with those of the average normal child. When 
a person experienced in handling mental defectives is called on 
to diagnose a case, he immediately seeks as complete a knowl- 
edge of the history of the activities of the child as may be nec- 
essary to make the comparison clear; the less the mental defect, 
the more complete the history required: the reactions in the 
home, on the playground and in the school form the basis for 
diagnosis rather than symptoms observed by casual direct ex- 
amination. 


Thus the problem, as ordinarily presented to the physician 
is a psychological one. Whether or not any definite pathologic 
condition might previously have been discernible, it goes with- 
out saying that in the great majority of cases of this kind, no 
definite lesion can be discovered that accounts for the mental 
condition—and it is. the mental condition that causes his advice 
to be sought—and so he is at a loss for any standard by which 
to make his own mental picture of the case clear, to say noth- 
ing of meeting the anxious inquiries of the parents and friends 
with a satisfactory diagnosis, and prognosis, unless there is a 
profound or near profound idiocy or a marked psychosis. It is 
here that the system of measuring intelligence comes into ser- 
vice, and the Binet-Simon tests afford the best means so far de- 
vised for this purpose. They are rapidly serving to standardize 
mental retardation and defect. 


* Read before the American Medical Association, Minneapolis, June 1913, under the 
caption “The Desirability of Early Diagnosis of Mental Defect in Children and Mental 
Tests as an Aid.” Dr. Rogers was well known for his work with the mentally deficient, 
and was for many years superintendent of the State Institution at Faribault, Minnesota. 
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Psychologists teach us that the evolution of the intellect, 
using the term in the sense of capacity for knowing, is com. 
pleted in children at about 13 years of age or 15 years ag a 
possible maximum. During the evolutionary period the child 
is growing in capacity month by month and year by year, more 
rapidly during infancy and at a lessening rate in later childhood 
until it ceases at the end of the period stated. 


It is quite evident from this that if from any cause, whether 
it be an inherited deficiency in germ cell potency, or toxic or 
traumatic influence during fetal life, infancy or early childhood, 
this evolution be interferred with, the child’s mental capacity 
is lessened. The mental evolution may cease at an early pe- 
riod—or rather, it may never get under way, as in idiocy; or 
there may be a simple slowing down so that the child’s capacity 
at any age below 13 is less than that of a normal child at the 


corresponding age, and its capacity at 13 (or at least 15) never 
increases. 


The symptoms—the functioning of a partially developed 
mind—are exactly what the physician is after at that point in 
the history of any given case when the mental tests would be 
called into requisition. The arrested cause, whether it be a 
lack of hereditary force in the germ plasm, chemical poison, 
sepsis, or traumatism, has done its work and the physician is 
studying the patient as an imperfect human product; hence, the 
problem is, what is to be done for this patient? What training 
and development is he capable of? We all know that normal 
children are capable of learning to act, to think, and to inhibit 
action, with increasing effectiveness as they increase in age 
and experience, and, inversely, the amount expected of a child 
will be proportionately less as its age approximates birth. If, 
then, the child passes the age of 13 with a markedly retarded 
mental development, this is recognized as a defect and the in- 
tellectual level at which the development stopped will in general 
determine the educational capacity of the child and will be ex- 
pressed by his mental age, or the age of a normal child at the 
time when this ability is found. Thus, these “symptoms,” while 
not pointing to any definite cause or pathologic condition, as 
might be the case in a type of fever, are an index of the con- 
dition that must be known to suggest the treatment and train- 
ing to be employed. 
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Education, of course, is to be determined by the intellectual 
level found to exist and expressed in terms of mental age—tem- 
perament or adaptability to different occupations being con- 
sidered, as with normals. It is the capacity for manual or 
routine employment, as a result of training that confuses the 
uninformed as to the nature of metal defect, because the kind 
of work mental defectives do so well—and which has resulted 
from education of the existing capacity—has not called for 
the exercise of higher control faculties that would be necessary 
in a successful life of independence. It must be remembered 
that after all the real test is ability to succeed in life; laboratory 
tests are only to determine whether or not the faculties essen- 
tial to insure proper reactions to the natural conditions of life 
are there and available. 

It should be noted also that the terms “feeble-mindedness” 
and “mental deficiency” are equivalent and general. The 
morons are the higher group of intellectual defectives that can 
earn their own living under proper conditions; imbeciles, the 
intermediate group that cannot earn their own living, but can 
protect themselves from common physical dangers; idiots, the 
lowest group, that cannot protect themselves from common 
physical dangers. 

The purpose of this paper is to urge on the physicians the 
adoption of the principle of measuring intelligence in all cases 
of abnormal mentality in children as a part of routine practice. 
The desirability of early diagnosis of mental deficiency is self- 
evident, (1) for the information of the physician that he may 
advise intelligently, (2) for the sake of the parents, who should 
be wisely guided in their handling of the child, that they may 
not expect too much and yet may do the practical thing, which 
is the most economical, and (3) in the interest of the child, (a) 
that he may neither be neglected at the time when much can 
be done, nor forced like a hot-house plant to struggle for years 
in efforts to do things beyond his capacity, and, (b) that his 
limitations may receive protection from the influences that 


would tend to criminality. 
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Boy Scouts Entertain 


Everyone knew that the Boy Scouts were planning a 
Parents’ Night and that it was to be something very special, 
for invitations were printed in the print shop at school, and 
there was a strong undertone of intense interest and activity 
among the thirty-five Boy Scouts. A general invitation was 
sent to those on the grounds and each Scout asked an employee 
to act as his “Scout Mother” or “Father.” 


The boys took over the entire evening, helping us off with 
our wraps and then seating us, before starting their program 
which went off with the precision of experienced entertainers. 
They held a regular Investiture meeting. The great number 
present might easily have caused a damper on the high spirits 
of the boys, but the whole evening was filled with a gayety, 
enthusiasm and perfection that impressed us all. The candle- 
light ceremony was the high spot of the evening. As each boy 
came forward to present the Scout law, more than just the rec- 
itation came to us. The boy standing there, very proud in his 
immaculate uniform, more upright than ever before, had grown 
closer not only to the “law of being true” which he repeated, 
but to all the Scout rules of living which had been absorbed 
during the past year. 


After the meeting the boys entertained us with barn dances, 
putting us all to shame when we later tried to enter in at their 
request. The Scouts served the refreshments—great big cookies 
and cool punch. We left at ten o’clock, happy with the boys 
over the success of their party, and proud to have been a “Scout 
Mother.” 
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